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Ged Over All and in All. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke who has been 
called from the Brick Church, this city, 
to a professor’s chair in Princeton Uni- 
versity, ina recently published volume 
of essays says: 

‘* What we call our fortunes, good or 
ill, are but the wise dealings and distri- 
butions of a wisdom higher and a kind- 
ness greater thanour own. AndI sup- 
pose that their meaning is that we 
should learn, by all the uncertainties of 
our life, even the smallest, how to be 
brave and steady and temperate and 
hopeful, whatever comes; because we 
believe that behind it all there lies a 
purpose of good, and over it all there 
watches a providence of blessing.’’ 


An Ignorant or Malicious Bishop. 


The sentiments of the Roman hier- 
archy towards the Government at Wash- 
ington in its policy in regard to the 
Philippine Islands can be learned from 
the remarks of Bishop James Ryan of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Alton, 
Illinois, who according to the New 
York T7ribune, December 29, 1899, 
said: 

‘‘T think of the desolation wrought 
in the Philippines which this Christ- 
mas will see, after a year of the hell of 
war in which more slaughter, destruct- 
ion, looting and desecration have been 
done than in all the centuries of Spain’s 
control.’’ 

Commenting on this the 77ibune re- 
marked in an editorial nete: ‘‘ This 
will surprise the people who read in the 
histories that between 1603 and 1660 
the Spaniards were guilty of four terri- 
ble massacres in the Philippines, in each 
of which nearly 30,000 natives were kill- 
ed. In 1763 there was a massacre of 
7,000 Chinese and other foreigners, and 
in the rebellion of 1896-'97 about 50,000 
natives were killed. The bishop is 
doubtless a fine theologian, but he really 
ought to brush up his history.’’ 


Rome Can be Beaten. 


The Roman Catholic Church is put- 
ting forth all its energies to regain the 
power it seemed to have lost in the 
war with Spain. The Presidential elec- 
tion this year affords it an opportunity 
to mass ‘‘the Catholic vote’’ and threat- 
en political parties with opposition if 
they do not accede to its demands. 
Cuba and the Philippines must be gov- 
erned according to Roman Catholic 
ideas or the present administration at 
Washington will be made to feel the 
strength of this opposition. So the 
bishops and priests and other papal 
agents say. They objected to relig- 
ious freedom in Purto Rico and Cuba, 
and now they are angry because the 
same rule must prevail in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

A despatch from Washington, De- 
cember 27, 1899, said: 

General Otis has issued a decree au- 
thorizing the celebration of civil mar- 
riages in the Philippines. Heinformed 
Secretary Root of his action to day, and 
the Secretary promptly approved it. 
Heretofore all marriages were celebrated 
by the Catholic Church, so that Protes- 
tants and non Christians were prohibited 
from marrying. The decree does not 
interfere with the Catholics, who may 
be married according to their own rites, 
but extends the privilege of civil marri- 
age to those who desire it, just as it is 
practiced in the United States. 

This concession to civil and religious 
liberty means also that Protestant min- 
isters are on an equality with Catholic 
priests. By vigilance, patience and 
hard work the scheines and plots of the 
Roman Church can be brought to 
naught. God is against that system and 
the instinct of freedom in humanity is 
opposed toit. This magazine will do 
its part this year in ‘‘ watching Rome’”’ 
and in helping the people who have been 
subject to its tyranny to come into the 
liberty of the children of God. We ask 
the cooperation of all Christians in the 
work. 
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A Good Roman Rule. 


There are some good things in the 
Roman Church. One of its most strin- 
gent rules is, ‘“To contribute to the sup- 
port of the pastors.’’ Whatever other 
commandment the Romanist may vio- 
late, if he breaks that there is no mercy 
for him: and if the pastor is also an edi- 
tor, there is no absolution for the delin- 
quent subscribers. 

The statement that Roman Catholic 
pastors have only $800 a year salary 
does not correspond with the facts. 
They have, besides, an honorarium for 
masses, and this fee ranges from one 
dollar toone hundred. There is a mass, 
and frequently several masses, for every 
Roman Catholic who dies in the faith, 
and as purgatory is never empty, the 
masses go on forever. 





A Good Man Though a Priest. 


In the death of Rev. Sylvester Malone 
of Brooklyn last month the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church has lost its most famous 
priest. During the civil war he kept 
the American flag floating from his 
church, and his relatives wrapped the 
flag around the body as it was laid at 
rest. Father Malone was a “‘ liberal”’ 
priest who fraternized with Protestant 
ministers and Republican politicians. 
He was greatly beloved by all who knew 
him. He cared very little for the rules 
of the Church. Some years ago when 
Father Edward McGlynn was under the 
ban and his foilowers were deprived of 
the rites of the Church a close friend of 
McGlynn’s wanted to get married, but 
no priest in New York could perform 
the ceremony. He went to Father 
Malone and laid his case before him. 
‘*T would be glad to tie the knot for 
you,’’ said Father Malone, ‘‘ if you had 
a pewin my church.’’ The young man 
asked what the rent of a pew was, and 
with a twinkle in his eye the old man 
said, ‘‘ Oh, twenty-five cents will do.”’ 
The marriage took place next day. 


Priests Expelled From Guam. 

Peace reigns in the island of Guam, 
the smallest of the Spanish possessions 
that our Government has occupied since 
the close of the war with Spain. When 
Captain Leary, the Naval Governor of 
that island, assumed command the con- 
dition of affairs was such that he was 
compelled to expel all of the priests ex- 
cept one old man. Then he ordered all 
the natives who had families to come 
forward and be married, as their prev- 
ious condition in that respect could not 
be tolerated. In his latest decree he 
abolished slavery on the island. The 
prolezue of his proclamation declares 
that the Spanish system of peonage, 
amounting to slavery, is a menace to 
popular liberty and a violation of the 
privileges guaranteed by the American 
constitution. 

If President McKinley would send to 
the Philippines men like Captain Leary, 
who would expel the monks, there would 
soon be peace there also. The priests of 
Rome who are true to their Church can 
never favor popular government. This 
is the lesson of history, notwithstanding 
what Archbishop Ireland and men like 
him may say. When they advocate the 
cause of freedom and declare for liberty 
and toleration they go counter to the 
laws and decrees of their Church. 
Everyone who is acquainted with Ro- 
man theology and canon law kaows that 
those ‘‘liberal’’ ecclesiastics are playing 
a part, and when they go to Rome they 
quickly disavow their ‘‘principles of tol- 
eration,’’ as Archbishop Ireland did 
when the Pope condemned his ‘‘Ameri- 
canism’’ last year. The officials at 
Washington are not ignorant of this, 
but perhaps they are using the Roman 
ecclesiastics for political purposes. At 
all events Captain Leary has an effectu- 
al way of dealing with them. His name 
sounds [rish, and if he was a Catholic 
he is surely converted. 
him. 


More power to 
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CHRIST'S MISSION SERVICES. 





SHE meetings during the month of 
3 December were well attended and 
much interest was manifested. Mrs. 
Mary Grant Cramer delivered an address 
on December 17 when the one hundredth 
anniversary of the death of the great 
Washington was commemorated. After 
Pastor O’ Connor had reviewed Washing- 
ton’s life and Dr. Cramer's work on the 
Christian testimony of General Grant, 
another great President, Mrs. Cramer 
said: 

Christianity is a beacon-light to this 
dark world: it is the star of hope that is 
destined to shed its radiance over the 
whole earth so that the knowledge of 
God will extend from sea to sea. 
Christianity is the power of God to 
believers; it is a divine principle that 
penetrates the heart, regenerating, puri- 
fying and enlightening it; it fills the 
heart with love, expanding it, bringing 
it into closer touch with God and _ suf- 
fering humanity. It wasthis ‘‘ Love 
Divine all love excelling’’ that prompted 
the pioneers of Christianity, the first 
pupils of the school of Christ, to go 
forth, regardless of pre conceived ideas, 
prejudices, opposition, persecution, ridi- 
cule and poverty to preach the Gospel 
of the Kingdom toa perishing world. 
The Apostles, the leaders in that great 
work, have secured undying fame. 

Through all periods of time great 
characters have loomed up who were 
head and shoulders above their fellows; 
their genius, skill and industry have en- 
abled them to win distinction, and their 
names and memories are cherished for 
generations. Such a person was the il- 
lustrious Washington, the father of his 
country. Truly he was ‘‘ first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.’ It was fitting that 
eulogies were pronounced recently upon 
this great soldier and statesman, whose 


mame is inscribed in imperishable letters 


on the scroll of fame. Washington like 
many other great men trusted God and 
invoked His aid in times of peril. So did 
Abraham Lincoln. On one occasion 
a dis'inguished man was visiting the 
White House, and being unable to sleep 
one night he walked out into the large 
corridor up stairs. Seeing a light through 
an open doorway he approached it and 
saw the President on his knees before a 
chair, on which he had laid an open 
Bible. Lincoln was pleading with God 
to aid him, saying his burden was 
greater than he could bear. His prayer 
was heard, for God helped this great 
leader to steer the ship of State safely 
through the breakers of the rebellion. 
We need patriots in these critical times 
who love God and country more than 
self or gold. 

The Holy Scriptures tell us of the 
mutterings of an approaching storm that 
threatens to carry death and destruction 
in its path. Most Christians find it 
pleasanter to meditate upon the love of 
God than upon His judgments. The lat- 
ter are sure to come, and it is for 
us to be prepared. The signs of 
the times are significant; they fore- 
shadow the coming of the Lord Jesus. 
Why should we not anticipate our 
Lord’s coming as an event to be desired ? 
If a wife was reluctant to speak of the 
return of her husband from a foreign 
land we would think her devoid of af- 
fection for him. We should not be 
afraid to know the state of our own 
hearts? It will be well for us to ask 
ourselves such questions as_ these: 
‘‘ Heart, how art thou? Are thy graces 
genuine? Dost thou love God? Dost 
thou take pleasure in His service? ’’ 

We are entering upon a new year, 
dear friends; let us walk safely through 
it, doing the duty nearest at hand, mak- 
ing advancement in Christian life and 
trying to help others so that they will 
feel better for having come in contact 
with us. 
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‘PROTESTANTS SHOULD NOT BECOME ROMANISTS. 


AY, ANY of the Episcopal ministers 
who ‘‘go over to Rome’’ with 
a flourish of trumpets quietly return to 
Protestantism when they obtain an in- 
side view of-Romanism and realize by 
sad experience that at best it is only a 
corrupted form of Christianity, while in 
essence it is Paganism pure and simple. 
There have been some remarkable cases 
of this kind. A few years ago—in 1894 
—the Rev. Dr. Spalding was rector of 
the fashionable Episcopal church at 
Cambridge, Mass., which was attended 
by many of the students of Harvard 
University. The services of the church 
were ritualistic—Catholic services, Dr. 
Spalding called them—and when some 
of the parishioners objected to the intro- 
duction of Romish ceremonies he went 
Cardinal Gibbons re- 
ceived him with open arms, and as he 


over to Rome. 


was a scholarly mana professorship in 
a Roman Catholic college was offered to 
him. He went to Baltimore, but after 
six months experience of Romanism he 
returned to the Protestant faith. An in- 
side view revealed to him that ‘‘Catho- 
lic truth'’ was a lie. But the discovery 
came too late. He was received back 
intothe Protestant Episcopal Church 
only as a layman, the Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts having declined to grant him a 
His former 
parishioners would not receive him into 


license as a clergyman. 


the church, but they contributed to the 
support of his family until he found a 
situation as teacher in an academy. 

A more notable case was that of a rec 
tor of a Protestant Episcopal church in 
this city whose remarkable career should 
have been a warning to Dr. De Costa, 
who recently turned away from the true 
Word of God to accept the fables, the 
delusions and superstitions of Rome. 
But such men can learn only by experi- 
ence what Romanism really is 


EXPERIENCE OF REV. DR. FORBES. 


The Rev. John Murray Forbes, D. D., 
who died at his residence in Elizabeth, 
N. J., October 11, 1885, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, was born in New 
York City, and, after graduating at the 
General Theological Seminary, became 
rector of St. Luke's Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in 1835. Dr. Forbes was re- 
ceived in 1849 into the Church of Rome 
and in 1851 ordained a priest of that 
Church. 
Church of the Nativity on Second ave- 
nue. In 1853 he was appointed pastor of 
St. Ann’s Church, which was then on 
Eighth street, opposite Cooper Union, 
but is now on Twelfth street. Dr. 
Forbes was sent to Rome on a special 
mission by the late Archbishop Hughes 
to establish there the American College 
for priests, and to become its first Presi- 
dent. Asinthe case of Luther, how- 
ever, this visit was fatal to his allegiance 
to Rome. Soon after his return to New 
York he formally withdrew fromit. His 


He became assistant at the 


reasons for this important step are given 
in the following letter to Archbishop 
Hughes: 


NrEw York, October 17, 1859. 
Most Reverend Sir: 

It is now nearly ten years since, un- 
der your auspices, ‘I laid down my min- 
istry in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to submit myself to the Church of 
Rome. The interval, as you know, has 
not been idly spent; each day has had 
its responsibility and duty, and with 
these have come experience, observation 
and knowledge of many things not so 
well understood before. The result is 
that I feel that I have committed a grave 
error, which publicly made, should be 
publicly repaired. When I came to 
you it was, as I stated, with a deep and 
conscientious conviction that it was 
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necessary to be in communion with the 
See of Rome; but this conviction I have 
not been able to sustain, in face of the 
fact that by it the natural rights of man 
and all individual liberty must be sacri- 
ficed; not only so, but the private con- 
science often violated, and once forced 
by silence, at least, to acquiesce in what 
is opposed to moral truth and justice. 
I call 
is the foundation 
in the earliest ages of the Church upon 
which has been reared the present Papal 
power, 


Under these circumstances when 
to mind how slender 


I can no longer regard it as _ le- 
gitimately imposing obligations upon 
me or any one else. I do now, there- 
fore, by this act, disown and withdraw 
myself from its alleged jurisdiction. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 
JoHN MURRAY ForBEs, D. D., 
Late Pastor of St. Ann's Church. 
After his return to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Dr. Forbes acted as 
assistant to the late Rev. Dr. F. L. 
Hawks, in the Church of the Holy Sav- 
iour, but was made Dean of the Gener- 
al Theological Seminary in 1869, a po- 
sition which he held until , when 
he resigned and retired to reside in New 


1872 


Jersey. 
At his installation as Dean of the 
Theological Seminary he said: ‘The 


Church of Rome throws chains around 
its followers which no one can endure 
and preserve his manhood.’’ Words 
more true were never uttered. 

REV. PIERCE CONNELLY. 

Some years before the civil war the 
Rev. Pierce Connelly was rector of an 
Episcopal church in Memphis, Tenn. 
He became a Roman Catholic, and as 
he was a spiritual man he wished to be- 
come a priest. The only way this could 
be done was by inducing his wife to be- 
come anun. When this resolution was 
taken they separated, although they had 
two children. 


In the statement which 
he published when he returned to Prot- 
estantism he referred to this separation 





from his wife and to some awful scenes 
he had witnessed in the Roman Catholic 
Church. If other Protestant Episcopal 
ministers who go over to Rome would 
speak as frankly as Dr. Connelly they 
could relate similar experiences. He 
said: 

‘‘When I became a Roman Catholic 
I not only gave up myself, body and 
spirit, but, God forgive me, I gave up 
all that was entrusted to me, all that 
was dear to me, tomy new obedience. 

‘Though my wife and myself still 
lived under the same roof, when, upon 
the birth of my youngest child some six 
or eight months after, I kissed her hand 
I was obliged to confess it as a sin to 
my director. I subsequently consented 
to live under a separate roof from my 
wife and children, the right of free in- 
tercourse being stipulated. 3ut I had 
no sooner brought my family to England 
than Mrs. Connelly was taken posses- 
sion of (my daughter having been nar- 
rowly rescued), and for six years she 
has not been allowed tosee me, the only 
interview having been brought about 
without the knowledge or permission of 
her Roman Catholic ecclesiastical keep- 
OM. . 4s 

‘‘T have been forced to let pass with- 
out even ecclesiastical rebuke a priest's 
attempt upon the chastity of my own 
wife, the mother of my children, and to 
find instead only sure means taken to 
prevent the communication to me of any 
similar attempt in future. 

‘‘T have seen priests and bishops of 
the Church of Rome, their own convic- 
tions disregarded, and all responsibility 
to God and to society thrown off, in the 
instinct of hostility to man’s natural re- 
lationships (in spite, too, in one in- 
stance, of the private commands of the 
Pope himself),I have seen them band 
together to break down laws which are 
looked upon, even by savages, 
most sacred of ll, 
man. .. 


as the 
divine or hu- 
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“I have read to the pure and simple- 
minded Cardinal Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, Cardinal Fransoni, a narrative, 
written to a pious lay friend by a re- 
spected Roman priest, of such enormit- 
ies of lusts in his fellow priests around 
him, that the reading of them took 
away my breath—to be answered ‘Caro 
mio, I know it, I know it all, and more, 
and worse than all; but nothing can be 
done.’ 

‘I know of more than one instance of 
an English girl, of the higher classes, 
stripped naked and beaten in a Convent 
school, only because she was what it is 
the glory of an English girlto be... . 

“‘T have been mocked with false 
promises by dean and bishop in de- 
nouncing a young priest in whose bed 
room—and before there had been time 
for him to dress himself—in broad day, 
in England, under a convent roof, I had 
found a young nun, apparently as much 
at home as her confessor was himself.’’ 

At the services in Christ’s Mission last 
month when Dr. De Costa joined the 
Romanists, Pastor O’Connor spoke of 
the folly of such men in surrendering 
their consciences to the priests of Rome. 
He quoted from the writings of those 
who after experiencing the delusions of 
Rome had returned to Protestantism, 
like Drs. Connelly, Forbes and others. 
Though this is not an agreeable subject 
to be discussed publicly, some men 
there are who will relate their sad 
experiences as Dr. Connelly has done. 

Delicacy preventsthem from speaking 
of the evil they have seen. The mind 
that has been deceived, when enlighten- 
edand purified does not open the cells of 
memory to view the hideous past. The 
heart that has been defiled, when made 
clean does not dwell on the sad scenes 
that have almost wrecked the life. Let 
the dead past bury its dead; though it 
issometimes necessary to bring forth 
the skeleton as a warning. 


To Pay Christ’s lission Debt. 





The Rev. Joseph Sanderson, D. D. 
LL. D., of this city recently said that he 
was present when the Editor of this 
Magazine made his first public address 
in a large hallin 1879. Ever since he 
has followed this work with great inter- 
est, and nowhe has consented to make 
an effort to interest others in the pay- 
ment of the debt of less than four thou- 
sand dollars on Christ’s Mission build- 
ing. Associated with Dr. Sanderson in 
this effort is another beloved member of 
the New York Presbytery, the Rev. Al- 
bert B. King, who has also been inter- 
ested in the work and has helped it on 
for many years. The prayers of our 
readers are requested for the fulfilment 
of the desires of these brethren. The 
debt should be paid this year, and it 
will soon disappear if all who wish it 
God speed would helpa little. The New 
York Observer, the Evangelist, the 
Christian Herald, the Christian Intel- 
ligencer and other religious papers, and 
ministers of all churches who are con- 
versant with the work of the Mission, 
express their concurrence in most cor- 
dial terms iu this effort. The coopera- 
tion of Christian friends is solicited. 

The N. Y. Observer, Jan. 4, 1900 said: 

A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to raise funds to liquidate the 
debt of about $4,000 0n Christ’s Mission, 
142 West Twenty-first street. Its excel- 
lent pastor,the Rev. James A. O’Connor, 
has for twenty years struggled almost 
alone to support this important work. 
Sixty priests have been converted from 
Romanism, and have had a home in the 
Mission until they obtained honorable 
self-supporting positions. Thousands 
of other people have been delivered 
through his teachings from the erroneous 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church. 
These, with many evangelical pastors 
and editors, bear testimony to his worth 
and work. All monies contributed will 
be promptly acknowledged by the treas- 
urer of the committee, the Rev. J. San- 
derson, D. D., 156 Fifth avenue. 





¢) CONVERTS FROM ROME. % 


HE daily papers, and indeed for 
¥ that matter the weeklies also, give 
very little attention to the numerous 
conversions from the Roman Catholic 
Church that are constantly occurring. 
As, in general, such cases are the result 
of deep spiritual conviction there is not 
much ground for sensational articles in 
the daily press. It isonly when whole 
communities are stirred and large num- 
bers leave the Church of Rome that 
items like the following, which we take 
from the New York 777bune, December 
18, 1899, find their way into the papers: 

The ‘‘ Emancipation from Rome’’ 
movement spreads apace and gathers 
power in Eastern Europe, assuming 
proportions which make it an object of 
serious concern at the Vatican. It has 
extended to 323 localities in Upper and 
Lower Austria, Bohemia. Styria, Mora 
via, Corinthia and Salzburg. Its con- 
verts to Protestantism are numbered by 
thousands. So far the Church has 
found no means of checking it, and its 
symptoms are those of a new reforma- 
tion 

At first the Protestant churches in 
Germany that are allied witt: the State 
considered this movement as much a 
political as a_ religious awakening. 

gut the spiritually minded in all the 
churches saw that such a serious step 
as secession from the Roman Church 
taken by the people of whole districts 
must be from God, and great enthusi- 
asm has been aroused in all Germany. 
The Protestant churches have been 
quickened into new life. The formal- 
ism that was as bad as Romanism has 
given way toa general revival of true 
religion. 

Here in America conversions from the 
Roman Catholic Church are constantly 
taking place. We could fill this maga- 
zine with inspiring letters from those 
converts. We have frequently said that 
there is not a Protestant church in all 
our large cities where converted Catho- 
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lics are not received into membership at 
almost every communion service. The 
report of the statistics of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for 1899 shows that 
1,750 persons who had been Roman Ca- 
tholics had become communicants ot 
that Church. Not a week passes but 
some conveysions result from the work 
of Christ's Mission, ard many of these 
have been priests. 

Many letters like the following are 
received every month: 

West Bay City, Mich. Sep. 21. 

I gave a copy of THrE CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC a few weeks ago to a friend 
who was a Roman Catholic, and it was 
the means of his conversion to the Pro- 
testant faith. M. 1. 3B. 


Canton, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1899. 

I can say that Iam more than thank- 
ful for the package of CONVERTED Ca- 
THOLICS you sent me. I have placed 
them in many Catholic families, and am 
confident they are doing good. 

During the past two weeks there have 
been four weddings in this city where 
the ladies were Catholics and were 
married to Protestant young men by 
Protestant ministers. In two of the 
cases mentioned I had sent copies of 
your magazine to the young men some 
time before these marriages. I believe 
that they were influenced by the maga- 
zine to induce the young ladies to 
leave the Roman Catholic Church. 

Praying that God will bless you con- 
tinually, I remain, 

Very truly yours, R.A. R. 

Those four Ohio ladies are ‘‘lost’’ 
to the Roman Catholic Church. If 
they continue to read this magazine 
they will be converted to Christ and 
their families will leatn to walk in the 
way of righteousness and the blessing of 
the Lord will be upon them, 























EDITORIAL. 
HE word ‘‘Americanism’’ in con- 
nection with the Roman Catholic 
Church had its origin in a sermon de- 
livered by Archbishop Ireland at the 
centennial of the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States which was celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony in the Cathedral of 
Jaltimore November 10, 18809. The 
Archbishop of St. Paul said: 

“* Let me state, as I conceive it, the 
work which, in God's providence, the 
Catholics of the United States are called 
to do within the coming century. It is 
twofold: To make America Catholic, 
and to solve forthe Church universal 
the all-absorbing problems with which 
religion is confronted in the present 
age. Never, I believe. since the cen- 
tury the dawn of which was the glimmer 
from the Eastern Star, was there pre- 
pared for Catholics of anv nation of 
earth a work so noble in its nature and 
so pregnant with consequences as that 
which it is our mission to accomplish. 

‘* The work is to make America Ca- 
tholic. As we love America, as we love 
the Church, it suffices to mention the 
work, and our cry shall be, * God wills 
it,’ and our hearts shall leap towards it 
with Crusader enthusiasm. We know 
that the Church is the sole owner of the 
truths and graces of salvation. The 
Catholic Church will preserve as no 
human power, no human church can 
preserve, the liberties of the Republic. 
Tue conversion of America should ever 
be present to the minds of Catholics in 
America as a supreme duty from which 
God will not hold them exempt. If we 
are loyal to duty, the record of our 
second century of Church history will 
tell of the wondrous spread of Christ's 
Church over the United States of 
America. 
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The value of America to the 
cause of religion [the Roman Catholic] 
cannot be overestimated. This is a 
providential Nation. In the solution of 
social and political problems, no less 
than in the development of industry and 
commerce, the influence of America will 
be dominant among nations. There is 
not a country on the globe that does not 
borrow from us ideas and aspirations. 
The spirit of American liberty wafts its 
spell across seas and oceans, and pre- 
pares distant continents for the implant- 
ing of American ideas and institutions. 
The influence will grow with the growth 
of the nation. Estimates have been 
made as toour population a century 
hence, placing it at 400,000,000. The 
center of human action and influence is 
rapidly shifting, and ata no distant day 
America will lead the world. The 
Church triumphing in America, Catho 
lic truth will travel on the wings of 
American influence, and encircle the 
universe. 

The work of Roman Catholics in 
America is also to solve for the Church 
Universal the problems with which re- 
ligion is to-day confronted. The watch- 
words of the age are reason, education, 
liberty, the amelioration of the masses. 
The burden of the strife falls upon Ca- 
tholics in America. In America the 
movements of the modern world attain 
their greatest tension. Here the Church 
unhampered by dictate of government 
or by despotism of custom can choose 
its arms, aud, making straight for the 
opposing foe, bring the contest toa more 
speedy close. I am aware that there are 
among usthose who do not share my 
hopefulness. What can be done, they 
say, in America ? Catholics are a hand- 
ful—ten millions in sixty-five—the few 
among the many, struggling against 
prejudice. The mere preservation of 
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€ CONVERTS. FROM ROME. a 


*HE daily papers, and indeed for 
¥ that matter the weeklies also, give 
very little attention 
conversions from the 


to the numerous 
Roman Catholic 
Church that are constantly occurring. 
As, in general, such cases are the result 
of deep spiritual conviction there is not 
much ground for sensational articles in 
the daily press. It isonly when whole 
are stirred and large num- 
bers leave the Church of Rome that 
like the following, which we take 
from the New York 777zbune, December 
IS, IS9 


The 


communities 
items 


), find their way into the papers: 


‘‘ Emancipation from Rome’’ 
movement spreads apace and gathers 
power in Eastern Europe, assuming 


proportions which make it an object of 
serious concern at the Vatican. It has 
extended to 323 localities in Upper and 


Lower Austria, Bohemia. Styria, Mora 
via, Corinthia and Salzburg. Its con- 


verts to Protestantism are numbered by 
thousands. So far the Church 
found no means of checking it, 
symptoms are those of a new 
tion, 

At first the 
Germany 


has 
and its 
reforma- 
Protestant churches in 
that are allied 
this 
political as a 
But 


chur 


witti the State 


considered movement as 


much a 
religious awakening. 
minded all the 
thes saw that such a serious step 
as sec the Roman Church 
taken by the people of whole districts 
must be 


the spiritually 


ssion from 


from God, and great enthusi- 
asm has been aroused in 


all Germany. 
The 


churches 
quickened into new life. 


Protestant have been 
The formal- 
ism that was as bad as Romanism has 
given way toa general revival of true 
religion. 

Here in America conversions from the 
Roman Catholic Church are constantly 
taking place. We could fill this maga- 
zine with inspiring letters from those 
converts. We have frequently said that 
there is not a Protestant church in all 


our large cities where converted Catho- 


lics are not received into membership at 
almost every communion service. The 
report of the statistics of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for 1899 shows that 
1,750 persons who had been Roman Ca- 
tholics had become communicants ot 
that Church. Not a week passes but 
some conveysions result from the work 
of Christ’s Mission, ard many of these 
have been priests. 

Many letters like the following are 
received every month: 

West Bay City, Mich. 

I gave a copy of THe CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC a few weeks ago to a friend 
who was a Roman Catholic, and it was 
the means of his conversion to the Pro- 
testant faith. M. LL. B. 


Sep. 21 


Ohio, 1899. 

I can say that Iam more than thank- 
ful for the package of CONVERTED Ca- 
THOLICS you sent me. 


Canton, Oct. 31, 


I have placed 
them in many Catholic families, 


confident they 


and am 
are doing good. 

During the past two weeks there have 
been four weddings in this city 
the 
married 


where 
ladies were Catholics and were 
to Protestant young men by 
Protestant ministers. In two of the 
cases mentioned I had sent copies of 
your magazine to the young men some 
time before these marriages. I believe 
that they were influenced by the maga- 
zine to induce the young ladies to 
leave the Roman Catholic Church. 
Praying that God will bless you con- 
tinually, I remain, 
Very truly yours, BAe 
Those four Ohio ladies are ‘‘lost’’ 
to the Roman Catholic Church. If 
they continue to read this magazine 
they will be converted to Christ and 


their families will learn to walk in the 


way of righteousness and the blessing of 
the Lord will be upon them, 





























AMERICANISM IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


EDITORIAL. 

HE word ‘‘Americanism’’ in con- 
nection with the Roman Catholic 
Church had its origin in a sermon de- 
livered by Archbishop Ireland at the 
centennial of the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States which was celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony in the Cathedral of 


’ 


Baltimore November 10, 1889. The 
Archbishop of St. Paul said: 
“* Let me state, as I conceive it, the 


work which, in God's providence, the 
Catholics of the United States are called 
to do within the coming century. It is 
twofold: America Catholic, 
and to Church universal 
the all-absorbing problems with which 
religion is confronted in 
age. 


To make 
solve for the 


the present 
Never, I believe. since the cen- 
tury the dawn of which was the glimmer 
from the Eastern Star, was there pre- 
pared for Catholics of any nation of 
earth a work so noble in its nature and 
so pregnant with consequences as that 
which it is our mission to accomplish. 

‘* The work is to make 
tholic. 


America Ca- 
As we love America, as we love 
the Church, it suffices to mention the 
work, and our cry shall be, * God wills 
it,’ and our hearts shall leap towards it 
with Crusader enthusiasm. We know 
that the Church is the sole owner of the 
truths and graces of salvation. The 
Catholic Church will preserve as no 
human power, no human church can 
preserve, the liberties of the Republic. 
Tue conversion of America should ever 
be present to the minds of Catholics in 
America as a supreme duty from which 
God will not hold them exempt. If we 
are loyal to duty, the record of our 
second century of Church history will 
tell of the wondrous spread of Christ's 
Church over the United States of 
America. 


THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 


The value of America to the 
cause of religion [the Roman Catholic] 
cannot be overestimated. This is a 
providential Nation. In the solution of 
social and political problems, no less 
than in the development of industry and 
commerce, the influence of America will 
be dominant among nations. There is 
not a country on the globe that does not 
borrow from us ideas and aspirations. 
The spirit of American liberty wafts its 
spell across seas and oceans, and pre- 
pares distant continents for the implant- 
ing of American ideas and institutions. 
The influence will grow with the growth 
of the nation. 
made as to our 


Estimates have been 
population a century 
hence, placing it at 400,000,000. The 
center of human action and influence is 
rapidly shifting, and ata no distant day 
America will lead the world. The 
Church triumphing in America, Catho 
lic truth will travel on 
American influence, 
universe. 

The work of Roman Catholics in 
America is also to solve tor the Church 
Universal the problems with which re- 
ligion is to-day confronted. The watch- 
words of the age are reason, education, 
liberty, the amelioration of the masses. 
The burden of the strife falls upon Ca- 
tholics in America. In America the 
movements of the modern world attain 
their greatest tension. Here the Church 
unhampered by dictate of government 
or by despotism of custom can choose 
its arms, aud, making straight for the 
opposing foe, bring the contest toa more 
speedy close. I am aware that there are 
among usthose who do not share my 
hopefulness. What can be done, they 
say, in America? Catholics are a hand- 
ful—ten millions in sixty-five—the few 
among the many, struggling against 
prejudice. The mere preservation of 


the wings of 


and encircle the 
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the little flock in the faith is a herculean 
task. The Church is the same to day 
as when she overthrew pagan Rome, or 
won to grace ferocious Northmen. Why 
should we fear or hesitate ? We number 
ten millions—in the arena of truth and 
justice a powerful army, if the forces be 
well marshalled,and their latent strength 
be brought into action. Their labors 
and their victories in the first century 
of their history, a century of poverty, 
struggling, and spiritual destitution, 
show what they are capable of in a cen- 
tury of adult stature, conscious power, 
avd completeness of hierarchial organi- 
zation. 

‘* As areligious system, Protestantism 
is in process of dissolution; it is without 
value as a doctrinal or a moral power, 
and it is no longer a foe with which we 
haveto reckon. The American people are 
generous, large-minded and large heart- 
ed, earnest in all things, sincerely de- 
sirous of inoral and intellectual growth. 
The American people made Catholic, 
we shall then find the highest order 
of Christian civilization in America. 
It can be shown to the American people 
that they need the Church for the pres- 
ervation and the complete development 
of their national character and their soci- 
alorder. The Catholic Church is the 
sole living and enduring Christian au- 
thority. Shealone has the power to 
speak; she alone has an organization by 
which her laws may be enforced. 

‘* Rarnestness will make us aggres 
sive. There will be among us a deter- 
mination to secure to Catholics rightful 
recognition, whether in private or pub- 
lic life. Weshall seek our opportuni- 
ties to serve religion, and when we have 
discovered them we shall not pass them 
by unheeded. In the world’s battles 
we seem to lose sight of our faith, and 
our public men are eager to doff all Ca- 
tholic vesture. If we never venture 
we never win. The conservatism which 
wishes to be ever safe is dryrot. Pay no 


attention to criticism; there is never a 
lack of it. It usually comes from men 
who are do nothings, and who rejoice 
if failure follows action, so that they 
may have a justification for their own 
idleness. Do not fear what is novel, 
provided principles are well guarded. 
It is atime of novelties, and religious 
action, to accord with the age, must 
take new forms and new directions. 
Let there be individual action. 
man need not wait for priest, nor priest 
for bishop, nor bishop for Pope. When 
combined efforts are called for, be ready 
to act and prompt to obey the orders 
which are given. 

‘* You will give to the world the new 
religion for which it yearns and prays— 
the religion of humanity, the religion of 
the age, and the age will rush into the 
arms of the Church, and, in ecstatic 
love, will proclaim her its teacher and 
its queen.’’ 

These extracts from the speech of the 
most forceful and popular prelate in the 
Roman Catholic Church express the 
hope of the Americanists in that 
Church. 

Associated with Archbishop Ireland 
in his efforts to Americanize the Roman 
Church are all the ‘‘ liberals’’ of every 
Church, and in his own body men like 
the Paulist Fathers of this city, Bishop 
Keane, who had been depused from his 
rectorship in the Washington Univer- 
sity and summoned to Rome where he 
has been virtually a prisoner for the last 
two years. Last summer he was per- 
mitted to return to this country, and his 
‘* ticket of leave’’ will continue during 
good behavior. Cardinal Gibbons would 
be a ‘‘ liberal’’ if he dared, but he isas 
cunning as a fox, and while his sympa- 
thies are with the ‘‘ Americanists’’ he 
manages to keep on good terms with the 
Jesuits, who are the deadly opponents 
of all freedom and progress. 

The advocates of temperance in the 
Roman Church are also ‘‘Americanists,’’ 


Lay- 
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vey bo Miberty: 


They have 


as are the priests who now and again dk Ve 
fraternize with Protestants. They are seen tts-development here in the advan- 


few in number, and generally they are 
those who have been educated in the 
public schools. Father Edward Mc- 
Glynn was a type of that class, and all 
the world knows what has been his fate. 
The shadows are now closing in upon 
him in his obscure parish. As far as 
doctrine is concerned all of these ‘‘liber- 
al’’ priests are Catholics They would 
iike to drop the word Roman if they 
could, but as Pope Leo says, the Church 
is Roman and no one can be a Catholic 
who is nota Romanist. They cannot 
change or modify the doctrine or policy, 
but as occasion serves they minimize the 
objectionable features, as in the Paul- 
ists’ ‘‘Missions for Protestants.’’ 

The Paulist Fathers who creep into 
houses by means of the Roman Catholic 
servants in Protestant families and lead 
captive silly women, and men, keep the 
Virgin Mary in the background. They 
would not say publicly what the Jesuits 
recently printed in their calendar: 
‘* Rely on our Blessed Lady; she is 
a powerful ‘friend at court’ upon whom 
we can always rely with implicit con- 
fidence.’’ 

Some of the means by which these 
Paulists seek to pervert Protestants 
can be found in the undercurrents rath- 
er than in the clear full statements of 
their purpose. For example, they 
counsel the Roman Catholic ser- 
vants in Protestant families to invite 
their mistresses, especially the young 
ladies, to their church services, where 
the elaborate ritual, the processions of 
altar boys, the posturings and genu- 
flections, the aroma of incense, the pro- 
fusion of lights, the glitter of vestments 
of cloth of gold attract and allure to sen- 
suous worship. Interviews, generally 
secret, with such silly Protestants follow, 
and they become possessed of the strong 
delusion to believe a lie. 

Many Roman Catholic priests have a 


cement of all things that tend to the 
progress of the human race. The in- 
ferior condition of the great mass of the 
Roman Catholics in every country in 
contrast with the enlightenment of Prot- 
estants has been a reprcach from which 
they would escape. They have seen the 
best of their people in thiscountry with- 
drawing from the influence of the 
Church, and if not actually turning 
against it utterly ignoring its authority. 

The loss to the Roman Catholic 
Church here has been computed at 
twenty millions. This statement was 
made at the Catholic Congress during 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
in 1893, and it has not been contradict- 
ed. If the emigrants from Catholic 
countries for the last sixty years and 
their descendents had continued faith- 
ful in allegiance to the Roman Church 
in this country more than one-third of 
the population would be Roman Catho- 
lics. Their numbers to day are about 
ten millions, and these constitute a large 
portion of the undesirable elements in 
every community. Archbishop Ireland 
said in an address delivered in Phila- 
delphia in October 1893: ‘‘I 
have walked through the streets of the 
city and looked over the doors of busi- 
ness and banking houses for Catholic 
names, but I am_ sorry to say I found 
very few. But oh! great God, what 
sorrow and bitterness came to my heart 
when I looked over the doors of our sa- 
loons and found on nearly all of them 
Catholic names."’ 

If the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
were sincere in their condemnation of 
the liquor traffic they could stamp it 
out. Many of their relatives are in the 
business, and Archbishop Corrigan’s 
father was the most notorious saloon- 
keeper in Newark, N. J., when he sent 
his sons to Rome tostudy for the priest- 
hood. That is sufficient reason for 
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Archbishop Corrigan’s silence on the 
temperance question. Oneofthecharges 
brought against Father Edward Mc- 
Glynn when he was suspended and 
excommunicated in 1887 was that he 
had appeared on the public platform 
with Protestant ministers as an alvocate 
of temperance. 

in 
extending the power and influence of 
their Church among Protestants. They 
care nothing for the poor. If they build 
orphan asylumsand hospitals they make 
Protestants pay for them and the public 
treasury support them. 


These men are zealous and active 


Their political 
power and their promises to deliver 
‘‘the Catholic vote’’ find full scope in 
The 


Church shares in the spoils of office here 


their intercourse with public men. 


and in other municipalities,and a special 
Roman Catholic bureau is maintained at 
to 
Cardinal Gibbons or 


Washington watch National leg- 
Arch- 
bishop Ireland at the White House is a 


constant heading in the daily papers. 


islation. 


The ultramontanes or Jesuitical party 
in the Roman Church have bitterly op- 
posed the liberalism of the ‘‘American- 
ists,’ and as the general of the Jesuits, 
‘“*the black Pope,’’ 
Rome, Leo XIII. was induced to pre- 


is most powerful at 


pare a letter setting forth the dangers of 
Americanism. 

In great haste Archbishop Ireland 
went to Rome last January to stay the 
Pope’s hand in issuing the letter of con- 
demnation, and according to the state- 
ments in the press he used money lav- 
ishly. But the Jesuits have more mon- 
ey than he could command, and he was 
unsuccessful. 
can have 
anything you want at Rome, from a 
plenary indulgence to a dispensation to 
But when the Jesu- 
its interpose, even the Pope cannot act 
contrary to their wishes. This should 
be well understood, for though the Pope 
is absolute, the Jesuits are his masters. 


Generally speaking you 


marry your niece. 
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The Papal Condemnation. 

In reply to the liberalism of the 
‘‘ Americanists’’ the Pope said in 
his. letter to Cardinal Gibbons dated 
January 22, 1899, which was accepted 
as a condemnation of ‘‘Americanism:’’ 

‘“We cannot approve the opinions 
which some comprise under the head of 
‘Americanism.’ Todo otherwise would 
raise that there are 
some among you who conceive of and 
desire a church in America different 
from that which is in the rest of the 
world—one in the urity of doctrine as 
in the unity of government; such is the 
Catholic Church, and, since God has es- 
tablished its centre and foundation in 
the Chair of Peter, it is rightly called 
the Romaa Church, 
is there 





the suspicion 


for where Peter 

Wherefore he 
who wishes to becalled by the name of 
Catholic ought to employ in truth the 
words of Jerome to Pope Damasus, ‘I 
following none as the first except Christ 
am associated in communion with your 
that is, with the Chair 
Peter; upon that rock I know is built 
the Church; whoever gathereth not 
with thee scattereth.’ ’’ 

‘*It is also maintained’’ (by the 
Americanists ) continues the Pope, ‘‘that 
the way and the method which Cathc- 
lics have followed thus far for recalling 
those who differ from us is to be aban- 
doned and another resorted to. In that 
matter it suffices to advert that itis not 
prudent to neglect what antiquity with 
its long experience, guided as itis by 
apostolic teaching, has stamped with its 
approval.’’ 


is the church. 


Holiness, of 


Instead ofnew methods or 
of minimizing doctrine he says, ‘‘the 
decorum and splendor of the sacred cere: 
’? must be preserved. 

‘‘We must guard the minds of Catho- 
lics from the dangers of the present 
times. The license which is commonly 


monies 


confounded with liberty; the pa sion for 
discussing every subject; the habit of 
thinking and of expressing everything 




















in print, have cast such deep shadows 
on men’s minds that there is now great 
er utility and necessity for this office 
of teaching [by the Pope himself as in- 
fallible] than ever men 
should be drawn away from conscience 
and duty.’’ 

In Americanism, he says, ‘all exter- 
nal guidance is rejected as superfluous, 
nay even as somewhat of a disadvant- 
age, for those who desire to devote 
themselves to the acquisition of Chris- 
tian perfection; for the Holy Ghost,they 
say, pours greater and richer gifts into 
the hearts of the faithful now than in 
times past; and by a certain hidden in- 
stinct teaches and moves them with no 
one as an intermediary.”’ 


before, lest 


His 
condemnation of Americanism has been 
summed up in three sentences: 

‘‘ That the Church should shape her 
teachings and policy more in accord with 
the spirit of the age, and relax some of 
her ancient severity and make conces- 
sions to new opinions.’’ 

‘* Such a policy would tend rather to 
separate Catholics from the Church than 
to bring in those who are outside the 
pale.’’ 

Therefore the Pope ‘‘cannot give ap- 
proval to those views which in their col- 
lective sense are called Americanism.’’ 

It is vain to look for auy reformation 
in the Roman Church while its doc- 
trines and standards are opposed to the 
teaching and principles of Christianity; 
when even Arbhbishop Ireland quotes 
St. Thomas as follows: 

‘* Therefore the things that some men 
have in super-abundance'are claimed by 
natural law for the support of the poor. 

* . . Secretly totake for use the 
property of another, ina case of ex- 
treme need, cannot properly be called 
theft, because what one takes for the 
support of his life becomes his because 
of such necessity.’? (Summa, 2-2, q, 
66, art. 7.) 


That he condemns as unsound. 
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Rome and Rum. 





For years the New York /ndependent 
Cardinal Gibbons 
for printing in his paper, the Baltimore 
Mirror, ‘the organ of the 
diocese,’’ the advertisements of brewer- 
ies, distilleries and retail whiskey shops 


has been scolding 


official 


that bring a large revenue to the paper. 
But the Cardinal heeds not, the adver- 
tisements continue and the rumsellers 
and the holy Roman Church divide the 
profits. Roman Catholics make, sell 
and drink the vile stuff that keeps them 
poor and makes the Church rich. 
Bodies and souls are destroyed by in- 
temperance, and the Church of Rome 
that claims to be ‘‘the only trae Church 
of Christ’’ is responsible for the crime. 
The bishops and priests set the people 
the example, and even Cardinal Gib- 
bons acknowledges that he is not a 
temperance man. At a celebration in 
memory of Father Matthew, the Irish 
apostle of temperance, in Philadelphia 
in October 1894, when all the Roman 
Catholic archbishops of the United 
States were present, Cardinal Gibbons: 
said: 

‘* When 
land at St. 
my stomach’s sake. 


I visited Archbishop Ire- 
Paul I took some wine for 
Like some of the 
prelates here around me, I am a ten 
perate man, if not exactly a temperance 
man, in the strictest sense of the 
word,”’ 

Thus it is seen that while Archbishop 
Ireland preaches temperance to please 
the American people, he does not prac- 
tice it, but keeps wine on his table. It 
is a well known fact that almost without 
exception the manufacturers and retail 
dealers of intoxicating liquors are Rom- 
an Catholics and the best contributors to> 
the treasury of the church. 

It is well to remember these things 
when Protestant ministers eulogize the 
services of the Roman Catholic Churck. 
to American civilization. 




















Dwight L. [oody. 


The souls he led to Christ will be the stars in Mr. Moody’s crown, and 
the schools that he established at Northfield will be his enduring earthly 
monument. ‘The happiness he experienced in witnessing their growth 
and in all the work connected with their managemeni was 
expressei in his manner as he drove around the vil- 
lage from one building to another. 
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GREAT EVANGELIST. 





BY THE 


DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
1837--1899. 


HAT is the inscription on the cas- 

ket that encloses the mortal re- 
mains of one of the great men of the hu- 
man race. At noon on December 22, 
1899, Dwight L. Moody passed away 
from this present life at his home in his 
beloved Northfield, with the words on 
his dying lips: ‘‘I see earth receding; 
heaven is opening; God is calling me;’’ 
and on December 26, the body was laid 
at rest in a vault at Round Top, the 
crown of the little hill in the Seminary 
grounds which overlooks the place of 
his birth, his own home, and the Semin- 
ary buildings, and from which can be 
seen the chapel and other buildings of 
Mount Hermon school four miles dis- 
tant across the beautiful Connecticut 
Valley. As his body rests beneath 
Round Top the echoes of the addresses 
there delivered at the yearly conferences 
penetrate the vault, and the spirit 
that animated that which was mortal 
lives in the hearts of those who hung 
upon his words. After life’s struggles, 
a life full of work for Christ and hu- 
manity, he rests well. No man in 
America had spoken to more people of 
Jesus and His love than he whose voice 
is now still, and tens of thousands of 
hearts will turn to Round Top asa sacred 
spot with thanksgiving to God for what 
he who is buried there had done for 
them. From all parts of the continent 
men and women assembled at Northfield 
every year to listen to Mr. Moody, and 
some of his best addresses were delivered 
in the open air under the trees at this 
spot which he called Round Top. It 
was there in August 1881 I first heard 
his sermons on Elijah, Daniel, the Prod- 
igal Son and many others; and when 


EDITOR. 


I think of Mr. Moody I see him on 
Round Top with his sturdy frame, smil- 
ing face, head erect nodding this way 
and that as he spoke of the men of God 
of the past, and the voice soft and sweet 
as he lifted up Christ the Saviour 
and pictured Heaven and the Home 
over there. Mr. Moody speaking on 
Round Top is a picture that will re. 
main in the minds and hearts of many, 
especially those who assembled at the 
early conferences. There are few 
left to talk over those first happy 
days. Mr. Sankey, Mr. Needham, 
Major Whittle, and Dr. Erdman are 
among those whom I met at Northfield 
that first year, while Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
Dr. Andrew Bonar and many others 
have passed away. 

Mr. Moody was at his best in those 
days. He was in the prime of life and 
his style of preaching was vigorous, 
simple and most direct in its apreals. 
The impression he produced at that 
period was expressed in this magazine 
many years ago: 

‘*The secret of Mr. Moody’s influence 
lies in the power of the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in Him, his strong character 

wand sturdy, sanctified common sense. 
He is a man of one book—the Bible— 
and the knowledge of God and man de- 
rived from that fountain of learning, 
with his marvelous tact and executive 
atility, has made him the leader of the 
greatest religious movement of the 
age. 

‘At the Northfield conferences many 
young men and women have been led 
by the Spirit of God to devote them- 
selves to the service of Christ in the mis- 
sionary field. Christianity as presented 
by Mr. Moody is something more than 
talk and study; it is life and work for 
Christ and humanity.”’ 
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Mr. Moody was twenty three years old when he abandoned a successful busi- 
ness career in Chicago and devoted his life to Christian work. In 1862 
married to Miss Emma C. Revell, 


he was 
a most accomplished lady and the worthy help- 
meet of such a man Three chilcren blessed thei: ideal home at Northfield— 
William, Paul and Emma, who will now attend to the Northfield schools. 














Moody’s Home, 
where he died, 
Dec. 22, 18.9. 
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Round Top, Northfield, 


beneath whose trees the body ot 
Mr. Moody reposes. It is here 
the open air meetings are held 
during the yearly conferences. 
It is one of the most lovely spots 
on earth, and is now more prec- 
ious than ever. 

The Auditorium 
is the last building erected by 
Mr. Moody on the Seminary 
grounds at Northfield. It is 
used for the conferences. 
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What I Owe to [ir. Moody. 

It was a turning point in my life when 
I went to Northfield in 1881. After 
eight years in the priesthood of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church I had withdrawn 
from it, having lost faith in its doctrines 
and in the efficacy of its sacraments and 
ceremonies to save my soul. I was not 
satisfied with what I had seen and 
heard and experienced in the priest- 
hood, and intellectually and historically 
I was prepared to justify my course in 
rejecting it. But though I was free 
from Romanism I had not found the 
peace I sought until I went to North- 
field and sat at Mr. Moody’s feet to 
learn the way of God more perfectly. 

I need not recount the history of the 
development of my spiritual life in the 
experiences I had at that first conference 
and in subsequent years. It is partly 
told in the pages of this magazine for 
several years past. Only last Septem- 
ber I published a picture of Mr. Moody 
and one of his sermons and a very full 
sketch of his life written by the Rev. 
Dr. John Bancroft Devins of the New 
York Observer. What was said then is 
appropriate now as a characterization of 
Mr. Moody and the effect of his preach- 
ing. He was wholly unlike the ideal 
or even the average minister. In this 
respect he was a revelation to those who 
met him for the first time. Here was a 
man who had never been to college or 
seminary, who knew nothing of scholas- 
tic theology or comparative religion, and 
who looked more like a man of business 
than a minister; and yet his was the 
voice and histhe manner that riveted 
my attention from the first. Though 
he was nota theologian, in the language 
of the schools, he knew his Bible, and 
the way he explained the teaching of 
that wonderful book was to me a sur- 
prise and a delight. As he preached, 
or rather talked, with the Bible in his 
hand all my faculties were awake. The 
eyes followed him as he turned over the 


pages, the mind eagerly drank in what 
he said with so much earnestness, and 
the heart responded to the direct person- 
al appeal to come to Christ and be saved. 
A full and free salvation was something 
that I had never heard mentioned in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and to be filled 
with the Spirit was an experience un- 
known to Roman theologians. 

Mr. Moody’s explanation of conversion 
in one of his sermons at that first con- 
ference was so clear and forcible that 
it changed my whole life. He said 
conversion was turning about, like a 
soldier who received from his officer the 
word of command, ‘‘ Right about face ! 
March !’’ So we must turn from sin and 
darkness to righteousness and light, and 
walk in the new way; and this we can 
do by the power of God through Jesus 
our Saviour. I had turned away from 
the superstitious doctrines and evil 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church 
and priesthood, and I felt relieved; but 
it was a delightful experience, never to 
be forgotten, to turn to the Lord Jesus 
and obtain pardon, peace and assurance 
of salvation. That one sermon made 
me a minister of the Gospel. 

Those who have followed Mr. 
Moody’s career are convinced that his 
best work as a preacher was done in 
those days when heawakened souls toa 
realization of their condition in the 
presence of God; when he made the sin- 
ner see himself as God saw him, and 
presented Christ as the Saviour drawing 
that sinner to Himself by divine power. 
Mr. Moody was then known as the 
great revivalist. He had been the in- 
strument of God in the conversion of 
hundreds of thousands in all the large 
cities of the United States and in Great 
Britain, and his success in leading men 
and women to a decision to serve God, 
induced pastors and preachers every- 
where to adopt the evangelical method 
of preaching and bring other thousands 
into the fold of Christ. 








——— 


























Paul, Luther, Moody. 

Mr. Moody in his illustrations and 
the delightful stories in which he was as 
happy in manner as in matter, quot- 
ed much from the Prophets. He was 
familiar with them all—Elijah, Nehe- 
miah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the 
hearer was brought face to face with 
those heroes of old as he _ talked 
about them. Except the words of the 
Lord Jesus he quoted more from Paul 
than any other writer of the New Testa- 
ment. Of the men of God famous in 
the history of the Christian Church he 
referred to Martin Luther more frequent- 
ly than to any other. Indeed Paul and 
Luther seemed to be his Christian 
heroes; and now that he has gone to 
join them in the life eternal I believe 
the name of Moody will be linked with 
theirs. 

The great masters of poetry have been 
classified by Dryden: 

Three poets, in three different ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn: 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go: 
To make a third, she join’d the other two. 

There may be some dissent from the 
rank accorded to Homer, Virgil and 
Milton in the realm of poetry, but in 
the Christian world the Apostle Paul 
and Martin Luther will continue to hold 
the preeminence they now occupy. Will 
not the name of Dwight L. Moody be 
associated with theirs as the great 
revivalist? No man in this century, or 
as far as known, in any age of the world 
had addressed more people on the sub- 
ject of the Christian religion or was 
the means of turning more to righteous- 
ness. He had as strong faith as Paul, 
and his knowledge of the Bible was not 
inferior to that of Luther, while he sur- 
passed him in sweetness of disposition. 
Apart from the inspiration of the Apos- 
tle, in Moody were combined the ele- 
ments of Paul and Luther in preaching 
justification by faith and repentance. 
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As Paul and Luther inspired men to 
work for Christ, so did Moody; and as 
those men live in their works, so will 
Mr. Moody. He often said in one of 
his sermons: 

‘*By and by you will hear people say: 
‘Mr. Moody is dead.’ Don’t you be- 
lieve a word of it. At that very mo- 
ment I shall be more alive than I am 
now. I shall then truly begin to live. 
I was born of the flesh in 1837. I was 
born of the Spirit in 1856. That which 
is born of the flesh may die. That 
which is born of the Spirit will live for- 
ever.”’ 

So the spirit of the revivalist lives in 
the transformed lives of the thousands 
whom he led to the Saviour, while the 
great heart is at rest on Round Top. 

His preaching was direct, sweet, 
simple, powerful. Here is a specimen: 

‘*T can imagine when Christ said to 
the little band around Him, ‘ Go ye in- 
to all the world and preach the Gospel,’ 
Peter said, ‘Lord, do you really mean 
that we are to go back to Jerusalem and 
preach the Gospel to those men that 
murdered you?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Christ, 
‘go hunt up that man that spat in my 
face: tell him he may have a seat in my 
kingdom yet. Yes, Peter, go find that 
man that made that cruel crown of 
thorns and placed it on my brow, and 
tell him I will have a crown ready for 
him when he comes into my kingdom, 
and there will be no thorns in it. Hunt 
up that man that took a reed and 
brought it down over the cruei thorns, 
driving them into my brow, and tell 
him I will put a sceptre in his hand and 
he shall rule over the nations of the 
earth, if he will accept salvation. 
Search for the man that drove the spear 
into my side, and tell him there isa 
nearer way to my heart than that. Tell 
him I forgive him freely, and that he 
can be saved if he will accept salvation 
asa gift. Tell him there isa nearer way 
to my heart than that.’ ’’ 
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In Memory of Tir. Moody. 





It was fitting that there should bea 
service in Christ’s Mission in memory 
of Mr. Moody, for it was his teaching 
that gave form and shape to the evan- 
gelical work that has been done there. 
The pastor conducted the service, which 
was held on December 31, the last day 
of the year. Out of the fulness of 
his heart Mr. O'Connor spoke of the in- 
fluence that had come into his life from 
his visits to Northfield and the fascina- 
tion of Mr. Moody’s preaching. He 
was only one of the thousands who had 
been brought under the power of the 
great revivalist, and while the heart 
was melted at the thought that he 
should not see the beloved face again on 
earth or hear the voice that had such 
charm for him, the memory of the days 
when he sat at the feet of this man of 
God would be the most precious treas- 
ure, the dearest and sweetest recollec- 
tion of Lis life. To him Mr. Moody 
was the greatest preacher and teacher of 
evangelical doctrine he had ever heard, 
and what he had learned from him 
would be an inspiration to labor more 
zealously in the cause of Christ. What- 
ever he had been able to accemplish in 
telling others.the way of salvation was 
due to the great man who now rests 
from his labors. 

It was a great ‘privilege to the con- 
gregation that there was present at this 
service one of Mr. Moody’s best friends, 
the Rev. John Bancroft Devins of the 
New York Odserver, who had not only 
admired and loved the great evangelist, 
but had done§ more than any other man 
by means of the, highest journalism to 
make the Northfield conferences known 
to the American people. With great 
pleasure Mr. O’Connor introduced Dr. 
Devins to the congregation to speak on 
Mr. Moody’s life and relate incidents 
connected with his great and dearly be- 
loved friend. 


ADDRESS OF REV. J. B. DEVINS. 


Taking for his text the words in the 
Book of the Acts describing Barnabas, 
‘‘He was a good man and full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith,’’ Mr. Devins 
showed that they were equally applicable 
to Mr. Moody, who had many noble 
traits, goodness being one of the chief. 

‘‘With all his heart Mr. Moody, loved 
the good,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘With 
all the intensity of his nature he hated 
evil. In early life he had heard a man 
say that the Lord had never been able 
to show what he could do through a 
thoroughly consecrated man. Within 
human limitations, he was aman en- 
tirely under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit; he manifested the fruit of the 
Spirit in his daily life. He was pre- 
eminently a man of faith. He loved to 
tell of a woman who was intrcduced as 
a woman of great faith. ‘Nota woman 
of great faith,’ was her reply, ‘but a 
woman of faith in a great God.’ 

‘Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, of Boston, 
at the funeral said of Mr. Mcody: ‘A 
mighty uplift and inspiration must come 
to each one of us as we think of his 
character and his achievements, for he 
was 


‘One whonever turned his back, but marched 
breast forward; 

Never doubted clouds wou!d break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph.’ ” 


Many incidents illustrating Mr. 
Moody’s tact and common sense were 
given by Mr. Devins. After a stirring 
address at Northfield, in which the ex- 
tremely conservative views of the Bible 
were emphasized, a member of the New 
York Presbytery said: ‘‘Mr. Moody, 
may we not have a prayer offered for the 
higher critics?’’ 

‘‘No, let us sing instead the hymn: 


‘How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent Word.’ ”’ 


Being presented with a great deal of 
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formality toa nobleman in a London 
hall, where he was preaching, Mr. 
Moody said, with characteristic disre- 
gard for titles, ‘‘Glad to meet you, Lord. 
Please take these chairs down the aisle 
to those two old women. Perhaps they 
are a little deaf.’’ Then as the distin- 
guished visitor became a servant Mr. 
Moody turned to one of the workers and 
said, ‘‘See that the Lord gets a good 
seat, too.’’ 

‘“Mr. Moody had three great tempta- 
tions in his life,’’ said one who knew 
him well. ‘‘In his youth he was tempt- 
ed-by poverty, before which many a 
man has fallen, but poverty proved a 
stepping stone to him. Then came his 
great temptation of prosperity and popu- 
larity, which have carried down a great 
multitude of good men, but he used 
them as means of doing greater good. 
Then in his last illness he was tempted 
by weakness, even by helplessness, and 
he used them as means of comforting 
others.”’ 

‘‘The sympathetic voice that swayed 
the multitude is hushed,’’ said the speak- 
er inclosing. ‘‘The great heart of the 
evangelist, upon which God laid a bur- 
den for souls, has ceased to beat. To 
use his own words, spoken rot long ago: 
‘He’s gone up higher—that is all; gone 
out of his old tenement into a house that 
is immortal, into a body that death can- 
not touch, that sin cannot taint, a body 
fashioned like unto His own glorious 
body.’ 

‘ Now th~ laborer’s task is o’er 

Now the battle day is past. 

Now upon the farther shore 

Lands the voyager at last. 

Father, in thy gracious keeping, 
Leave me now, thy servant sleeping.’ 

In closing the service Mr. O'Connor 
said no other human agency by spoken 
word or printed page had exerted such 
a powerful influence, so sweet, so uplift- 
ing, in his life and work as Mr. Moody, 
whom he had known and loved for nine- 


teen years. 





The best account of Mr. Moody’s 
last hours on earth and his last words 
appeared in the New York Odserver, 
Jannary 4,1900, from the gifted pen of 
one of its editors, the Rev. John Ban- 
croft Devins, wko attended Mr. Moody’s 
funeral. Space will permit only the 
following extract : 

Mr. Moody knew early on the morn- 
ing of December 22 that he could not 
live; he passed away at noon. Inthe 
early morning coming out of a sinking 
spell he said: 

** If this is death, there is no valley. 
This is glorious. I have been within 
the gates and I saw thechildren, Dwight 
and Irene’’ (his two grandchildren who 
have died recently). 

His beautiful testimony: ‘‘ Earth is 
receding. Heaven is approaching. God 
is calling me,’’ were among his last 
words, but those which were spoken 
last related more especially to his wife 
and children. ‘‘I think it is time I 
made my will now,’’ he said, ‘‘ Will, 
you may have the Mt. Hermon School 
to look after. Paul, you may have the 
Seminary when you are fitted for it. 
Emma, you and Percy (her husband) 
take care of the Bible Institute in 
Chicago.” 

‘* What about mother?’’ asked one 
of the children. 

‘‘Oh, she is like Eve; she is the 
mother of us all,’’ he replied, with his 
old time smile. Then he placed his hand 
affectionately in that of the noble woman 
who has been in very truth a helpmeet 
for nearly forty years, and said: ‘‘ You 
have been a good wife to me.’”’ 

At the funeral service in Northfield 
December 26, William R. Moody, the 
son, sai¢: ‘The morning when he had 
one foot upon the threshold he said: 
‘ This is bliss; it is like a trance. If this 
is death it is beautiful.’ And his face 
lightened up as he mentioned those 
whom he saw.”’ 





One of the great elements of success 
in the revival meetings conducted by 
Mr. Moody at the period of his greatest 
usefulness as an evangelist was Mr. 
Sankey’s singing. He was and is the 
sweetest singer of Gospel hymns that 
this country has known, and his merits 
have been appreciated in Great Britain 
as muchas here. By his glorious voice 
he contributed largely to the influence 
of the meetings in winning souls to 
Christ. He touched chords in the hearts 
of his hearers that even the words of 
Mr. Moody could not reach. At the 
Northfield conferences he is beloved 
by all, and every year his popularity 
asa singer grows and the affection of 
the people for him increases. This is due 
to his charming personality as much as 
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Ira D. Sankey. 


to his musical ability. He is also gifted as a speaker, and his addresses at 
public meetings have been attended with great blessings. 


—_ 











The late Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. 








Another great preacher 


; and teacher at the North- 


field conferences was the 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of 
the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, Boston. 
He has left the impress of 
his great spiritual power 
not only on his own con- 
gregation, but on the 
thousands who heard him 
at Northfield every year. 
A general loss, like that 
which is now felt for Mr. 
Moody, was experienced 
when Dr. Gordon was 
called to the higher life in 
1895. His Biography with 
letters and illustrative ex- 
tracts drawn from his un- 
published sermons and 
addresses by his son, Ern- 
est B. Gordon, is a work 
of the highest merit, a no- 
ble tribute to a great and 
good man and a faithful 
consecrated minister of 
Jesus Christ. 
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GAINS OF THE LAST FOUR CENTURIES. 





10) NDER the above heading, which 

might also be appropriately 
called ‘‘ Rome’s Loss,’’ Dr. H. K. Car- 
rol, long connected with the New York 
Independent and recently United States 
Commissioner to Porto Rico, contributed 
a very able article to the New York 
Christian Advocate, Dec. 14, 1899, from 
which we make the following extracts: 

‘* Discovery and invention have con- 
tributed perhaps more than any other 
external influence to make Christianity 
what it is at the close of the nineteenth 
century. It seems hardly possible that 
there were no Providence in the discov- 
ery of Columbus and in the invention of 
Guttenberg. Printing enabled Luther 
to multiply himself a thousandfold. At 
the most critical period, perhaps, of the 
world’s history the man of all the cen- 
turies to break the power of an ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy which was slowly 
strangling Christians found ready to his 
hand the mightiest agency of liberty, 
intelligence, and morality man ever de- 
vised. Was there no plan of God dis- 
cernible in this, or was it a mere coin- 
eidence? When the great reformer, 
with a passion for the truth equaled on- 
ly by his courage and persistency in 
proclaiming it, put his hand on the lever 
of the press he moved the world as 
Archimedes with his lever could not 
have moved it. The papal throne was 
shaken, and the Pope attributed the 
agency to the devil; for surely none but 
the prince of darkness could enable the 
arch-heretic to move the Church from 
its foundations. Even an infallible Pope 
cannot read history before it is made, 
and the angry and frightened wearer of 
the tiara did not know that what he was 
cursing was to prove the greatest bless- 
ing the Church ever had. _Protestant- 


ism has changed the current and charac- 
ter of Christianity, and the past four 
centuries have demonstrated that the in- 


fluence of the Reformation has profound- 
ly affected the Catholic Church, cor- 
recting abuses, liberalizing its spirits, 
and making it more worthy ofthe name 
Christian. 

The characteristic of the religion of 
the Reformation is that it is biblical. It 
brought Christianity back to the Bible, 
and thus renewed it and reinvigorated 
it. ‘The principle of liberty to read and 
interpret the Word of God, which Luth- 
er stood for, has become, to modern ap- 
prehensions, the genius of Christianity. 
We do not go to tradition or to the au- 
thority of the Church, but to the Bible, 
which is our rule of faith and practice. 
Creeds must stand or fall by it; doctrines 
must appeal to it or fail; Church au- 
thority must be based upon it or lose its 
power. ‘The idea that the Bible is for 
laymen as well as minister, for the un- 
learned as well as the learned, madethe 
Reformation eccleslastical as well as 
theological; for the lay body saw that it 
gave no authority to priests to lord it 
over God’s heritage, and they would 
not have an oppressive, absolute auto- 
cracy in Church government. 

The outcome of the four centuries 
since the monk of Wittenberg raised 
the standard of revolt is the vigorous, 
aggressive, conquering Christianity 
which is represented by the many 
branches of evangelical Protestantism. 
The difference between what is and 
what would have been without the Ref- 
ormation it is almost impossible to esti- 
mate. Blot out Protestantism, and let 
the Church of Rome, as it was in Luth- 
er’s day, stand for Christianity in the 
world, and what would the world be? 
We would have to substract much, if 
not all, of the world’s progress in learn- 
ing, science, invention, civilization, hu- 
manity and morality. We should have 
to eliminate the wonderful conquests ot 
evangelical Christianity in the great 
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missionary field. Weshould have to 
surrender the rich treasures of Christian 
literature. The magnifient works il- 
lustrating, explaining, popularizing and 
defending the Bible would be absent 
from our libraries. The Bible itself 
would be found in few homes, and only 
in the cead languages. 

What the Bible has accomplished for 
the Church and the world it is beyond 
our power even to estimate. What it 
still is to mankind it is impossible to de- 
scribe. It is the sheet anchor of our 
Christian liberties and of our free Chris- 
tianity. 

As to salvation, there is practical 
agreement among all non-Catholic chur- 
ches that it is by faith. The chief distinc- 
tions have been between the Calvinistic 
and Armenian theologies; but these dis- 
tinctions have been well-nigh obliterat- 
ed. Thestudy of the Bible has made 
their lines converge, and it would be 
hard to-day to find representative men 
to carry on such a discussion as that be- 
tween Daniel Whedon and Charles 
Hodge half a century ago. 

The religious gains of the past cen- 
turies may be summed up with sufficient 
accuracy under the following heads: 

1. A vigorous, aggressive evangelical 
Christianity, represented in all quarters 
of the globe. 

2. With upward of 143,000,000 com- 
municants and adherents, or 87,000,000 
less than the Church of Rome, 

3. Known by various denomination- 
al names, but chiefly concentrated in 
Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, _ Baptist and Congrega- 
tionalist bodies. 

4. Divergent in practice, usages, 
methods, and in the emphasis laid on 
particular doctrines, these bodies are one 
in the fundamentals of religion, and rep- 
resent the biblical type of Christianity. 

5. They are growing in numbers, and 
show undiminished zeal in striving for 
the conversion of the world and the ed- 


ucation, elevation and advancement of 
mankind. 

6. They wield the dominant religious 
influence in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Madagascar, and many 
South Sea islands, Germany, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and other 
countries. 

7. Protestantism has called into ex- 
istence agencies and forces which prove 
powerful factors in the salvation and 
improvement of mankind: the Sunday 
school, for the teaching of the Bible; 
the Bible Society, to print and circulate 
the book in all languages and countries; 
the religious newspaper, to advocate 
and defend Christianity; the Missionary 
Society, home and foreign, to spread the 
Gospel; the Religious Publication So- 
ciety, to print and circulate Christian 
literature; the Young People's Society, 
to train the coming generation in Chris- 
tian work; the Education Society, to 
help deserving persons to a college train- 
ing; the Church Extension Society, to 
erect new churches in destitute places. 

8. Protestantism has fought the bat- 
tle of religious liberty and of a free 
Church in a free State, and these prin- 
ciples are constantly gaining ground. 
The example of the United States, where 
the State allies itself with no religion 
and supports no Church, must in the 
end prevail in other countries. Nowhere 
is Christianity more liberally supported, 
nowhere are Christian charities more 
munificently endowed than in this coun- 
try, and nowhere is the Church more 
powerful. Our public treasury is closed 
to the Church, but the pockets of the 
people are open to all its appeals. 

g. Evangelical Protestantism counts 
in the United States 15,000,000 com- 
municants., while all the Catholic bod- 
ies—Roman and Greek—have only 
8,500,000 in round numbers, leaving 
about 2,500,000 of Jews, Spiritualists, 
Mormons, etc. 
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COMMISSARIAT OF 


N Sunday, September 17, 1899, was 
dedicated with much pomp and 
splendor at the National Capital of our 
great Republic a unique Romish insti- 
tution, the first of its kind in America. 
It is a Franciscan monastery, an im- 
mense building whose yellow terra cotta 
dome can be seen towering against the 
sky a long distance off. The fine emi- 
nence upon which it stands has been 
named Mount Saint Sepulcher—would 
that some gifted saint would cause ordi- 
nary mortals to see how a sepulcher can 
be a saint. The surrounding undulat- 
ing grounds cover twenty-four acres, 
and the site is considered an ideal one 
fora monastery. The edifice, two stor- 
ies and basement, includes college, chap- 
els, refectory, domitory, shrines, etc. 
The church, though separate in itself, is 
so connected by archways and doors as 
to form an integral part of the edifice. 
The monastery has a central court 110 
feet square all open to sunshine and 
breezes. It is embelished with a foun- 
tain, lawn, flowers and shrubbery, upon 
which spacious open corridors look 
down. From the floor of the basement 
of the monastery underground passages 
diverge, in some of which are grottoes 
or shrines. The church is in the form 
of a Greek cross with a small cross in 
each of the squares formed by the arms 
of the large cross, so making a five fold 
cross, the coat of arms of the Holy Land. 
The body of the church is represented 
by the main cross, the chapels by the 
smaller ones. Over the two chapels in 
the front part of the church, dedicated, 
the one on the right to St. Anthony of 
Padua, and the one on the left to the 
Virgin Mary, are galleries and the high 
altar, the back of which is formed by 
the shrine of Calvary, around which is 
a semicircular arch of electric lights. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


BY MRS. MARTHA C. M, FISHER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Underneath is the shrine of the Holy 
Sepulcher, from which the altar and 
galleries are reached by two marble 
staircases. The other altars have simi- 
lar double staircases, all leading to the 
underground regions. The monastery 
contains eighteen chapels and shrines, 
each differing in design and architecture. 
That of the Holy Sepulcher is intended 
to be an exact counterpart of the one in 
Jerusalem, even to the bench of mason- 
ry used by the Turkish guard there, 
and shows, of course quite unintention- 
ally, how the Moslem is obliged to 
make an attempt to keep the peace be- 
tween the Greek and Latin worshipers, 
whom they call Christians, who hate 
each other so cordially that loud quar- 
rels often break into fierce fights in 
paying homage to the Prince of Peace, 
which are then quelled by Moslem sol- 
diers. Formerly the elevations upon 
which were holy places had, each, its 
one broad staircase, but many yearsago 
the Turkish government resolved to 
build a second stairway to all ascents to 
the Christians’ holy places, even in the 
chapel of the Nativity at Bethlehem, in 
order to avoid the terrible quarrels be- 
tween them; but up to the present time, 
notwithstanding the separate stairways, 
the quarrels go on all the same. The 
Turkish soldiers from their benches ob- 
serve with mingled laughter and disgust 
the religious doings of the Christians 
till a climax is reached which obliges 
them to interfere. 

It is almost a pity that his eminence, 
the very astute Archbishop Cardinal 
Gibtons, the most Rev. Keane, titulary 
Archbishop of Damascus, and Mgr. 
Sabastian Martinelli, apostolic delegate 
to the United States, who have watched 
the progress of the august building with 
so much interest and officiated at its 
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dedication, should have been oblivious 
to the intelligence of Americans in gen- 
eral as to the origin and use of the Turk- 
ish bench, although the Turkish guard 
is omitted; still, if a Protestant might 
be allowed a criticism concerning the 
good taste of anything in so elegant a 
monastery it would be that it would 
have been better to have omitted the 
Turkish bench altogether. 

The Italian architect Lenori, exper- 
ienced in the construction of monaster- 
ies abroad, was ordered to make an ex- 
act reproduction of the places to be rep- 
resented, and gathered his material 
through time and travel in the Holy 
Land for this purpose and, of course, 
saw nothing inappropriate in being ac- 
curate even to the admission of the sol- 
diers’ bench. 

The professed aim of the Commissar- 
iat is to promote amongst American 
Roman Catholics a desire to make pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land, to contrib- 
ute and to collect contributions for the 
rescue and oversight of the holy shrines. 
To make the material work of the Com- 
missariat effective and lasting it is con- 
sidered necessary, besides offerings and 
prayers, to educate young monks, pre- 
ferably Americans, to send as mission- 
aries to Palastine. The establishment 
of the College of the Holy Land in con- 
nection with the Commissariat, which 
was at first located in New York City, 
and now removed to Washington, was 
deemed advisable and has the especial 
blessing of Pope Leo XIII., and also 
the recommendation of the Apostolic 
Delegate Martinelli, and the hearty ap- 
proval of Cardinal Gibbons. . 

Much interest and much curiosity has 
been expressed concerning the use of 
the extensive subterranean passages 
tunnelling the earth under and beyond 
the great building. One may well im- 
agine that a visitation of young monks 
to the deep pit symbolizing purgatory, 
which has a chapel for poor suffering 


souls attached under the basement di- 
rectly beneath the high altar, might 
conduce to solemn thought and very 
serious meditation on the state of exist- 
ence immediately following the most de- 
vout Catholic’s exit from this life. But 
why like blind moles there should be 
any necessity for human beings gifted 
by a beneficent creation with pure air, 
sunlight and the lovely soul inspiring 
views stretching away in all directions, 
to frequent such catacomb like excava- 
tions and choose to be of the earth earthy 
passes comprehension. What needs 
could possibly arise for carefully avoid- 
ing the light of day in a stealthy creep- 
ing underground from one seat of relig- 
ionand learning to another? Why 
should such reminders of the barbarism 
of the Middle Ages be revived in our 
midst to greet the dawn of the opening 
twentieth century in our bright land of 
liberty ? 

As is well known, the vow of poverty 
is the chief principle embodied in the 
Franciscan Order, founded by St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi in 1209. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by the Very Rev. D. F. Kearney, pro- 
vincial of the Dominicans, the text be- 
ing taken from the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew, fourteenth to seventeenth verses 
—‘‘A city seated on a mountain cannot 
be hid.’ In the descriptive language 
of a reporter for one of the daily papers: 

Magnificence and grandeur greeted 
the eyes of all within the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher cf the Franciscan Mon- 
astery. Graceful palms peeped from 
every crack and crevice; eight altars 
glistened with elaborate candelabra and 
brass ornaments; beautiful statuary, 


handsome crucifixes and various color- 
ed flowers; exquisite ornamentations of 
fresco work were uponevery side, while 
slender white columns supported galler- 
ies and arches in various places. A 
temporary altar was erected before the 
shrine of the Holy Sepulcher for this 
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occasion, as there was not sufficient 
space before the main altar for the cere- 
mony. To the right was erected a 
throne, in yellow and white, the papal 
coiors, where sat Mgr. Martinelli, while 
to the left was a similar throne of red 
for the cardinal. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon solemn pontifical vespers 
were celebrated by Mgr. Martinelli, as- 
sisted by those participating at the mass 
in the morning. This was followed by 
a procession to the Alveruio Chapel, or 
Chapel of St. Francis, situated several 
rods northeast of the monastery and half 
hidden by tall pines and sturdy oaks. 

The situation is in the midst of Roman 
Catholic orders, the Catholic University 
of America being within a quarter of a 
mile, and near the College of St. Thomas 
of the Pauli:t Fathers, while just be- 
yond is the newly dedicated Holy Cross 
College, buiit of white stone, four stor- 
ies high, with a frontage of 136 feet. 
Here only theology and philosophy is 
taught. Adjoining, the Marist Fathers 
are erecting a new college for their Or- 
der, and in the immediate vicinity the 
Sisters of Notre Dame and of Charity 
are having asylums and retreats. 

Many regrets have been expressed by 
residents of Washington that the mon- 
astery portion of the Commissariat and 
all the interesting subterranean passages 
with their curious grottoes and shrines 
should immediately upon the dedication 
of the building have been closed to 
the general public. ~The question nat- 
urally arises, Why all this secrecy? 
What has the pure and holy religion of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ to conceal in prison-like places, 
their dark pits and tunneled earthways ? 
Is it not time in these days of increased 
knowledge that the people of this land 
should demand and receive intelligent 
reasons for all this secrecy underneath 
and behind barred up doors of convents 
and monasteries in this land of religious 
freedom ? 





Consider the American noble and free 
schools, colleges, seminaries, all Pro- 
testant seats of learning throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, open as 
the air we breathe, from basement to 
cupola, to every visitor who would make 
a tour of inspection. 

‘God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. . . . If we walk in the 
light we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ, 
His Son, cleauseth us from all sin.’’ 


“She Converted Catholic” in 
Y. M. C. A. Readingrooms. 








We hope our readers will see to it 
that THE CoNnvERTED CATHOLIC is 
placed in the reading rooms of the 
Young Mens’ Christian Association. 
No periodical received in those rooms 
will do more good than this magazine. 
In every city and town in this country 
Roman Catholic young men attend the 
Y. M.C. A. In some places the secre- 
taries feel a delicacy in speaking to them 
on religious subjects. If THE CON- 
VERTED CATHOLIC be placed in a con- 
spicuous part of the readingroom it will 
attract their attention and open the way 
for personal work for Christ among 
them. If our subscribers in renewing 
for this year willadd fifty cents for their 
local Y. M. C. A. the magazine will be 
sent for this year and much good will 
be done. 

In ordering the magazine to be sent 
to the Y. M. C. A. of Decatur, Illinois, 
a dear friend says: ‘‘ [ am deeply inter- 
ested in your work, and pray daily for 
yourself and family and the work in all 
its departments.”’ 





Grove, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1899. 
We are much interested in Tar Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC and your mission 
work, and believe it is of the Lord. 
There ought to be a good many more 
missions like yours in this country. 
God bless you. W. O. P. 
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LIFE IN ROMAN CATHOLIC MONASTERIES. 
BY AUGUSTINE BAUMANN, FORMERLY ‘‘ FATHER AUGUSTINE,’’ OF THE 
PASSIONIST MONASTERY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


For nineteen years I was connected with the Passionists and their mon- 
astery at Hoboken, N.J., first as a boy in their parochial school, a regular 
attendant at the monastery services, and later as a member of the order 
during twelve years. In the course of those years I encountered many 
adventures and saw some curious incidents, among them the remarkable 
experience of Father Victor and his famous relic. Father Victor was the 
provincial superior-general of the Passionist Order in the United States 
and Mexico some years ago, and had his residence in the monastery at 
Hoboken. He was a Neapolitan by birth. How he came to be superior 
of the Passionist Order in this country nobody knew. None of the mem- 
bers of the chapter that elected him would admit that they had voted for 
him. ‘The chapter was composed of friars from Rome and Genoa. The 
Romans would not vote for a Genoese, and the Genoese would not vote for 
a Roman. A compromise must have been effected, resulting in the elect- 
ion of Father Victor, the only Neapolitan in the chapter. 

But they paid dearly for it. Father Victor hada mania for innovations. 
He collected all the students from the seven monasteries in this country 
and put them together in one monastery in Baltimore, which he called a 
University. The priests, therefore, had to perform a great deal of menial 
work in those monasteries from which the students had been withdrawn. 

For three years he was superior, and he made the friars almost crazy. 
He would not give permission to go out of the monastery, except without 
stockings or underclothing even in midwinter. Previously the priests and 
students were usually permitted to promenade in the monastery garden 
and to wear shoes in winter time. Father Victor said the rules did not 
provide for shoes, and as it was not the custom in Italy to wear shoes, 
therefore they could not be introduced in this country. 

Father Victor also had a deep conviction of the value of macaroni. In 
his opinion it was an incentive to prayer and possessed wonderful ascetic 
qualities. Therefore he ordered the cooks during Lent in all the monas- 
teries to serve up only macaroni and to say the holy rosary for the health 
and prosperity of the good provincial. 

But the greatest achievement of Father Victor was the translation of a 
great relic from Rome. It might as well be said here that Father Victor 
had eminent business qualities. He called a chapter of all the monks to- 
gether one Friday afternoon and laid an important subject before them. 

He had been thinking a long time, he said, that the glory of the mon- 
astery at Hoboken depended on its relics. For some time past the repu- 
tation of the various old relics there had declined. It is truethey had a 
napkin of St. Paul of the Cross, a piece of his shirt and a pair of sandals 
the saint wore. They also had tiny relics of about two hundred different 
saints of minor reputation. But all Roman Catholic churches were now 
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getting these relics, and were causing the monastery a loss of business. 

Therefore it was time that they should get some great relic, greater than 
any other in the country. If they could only get the body, the entire 
body, of some great saint direct from Rome—why the faithful would go 
mad over it and would come from Texas and California to bestow their 
offerings. Now the income of the monastery, he continned to say, was 
only five or six hundred dollars a week. If they got such a great relic as 
he proposed the income would take a sudden spurt and run into the thous- 
ands. There would be no ‘competition, and the Passionists would, for a 
while, attract the attention of the whole country. 

It was, therefore, decided in full chapter to send a petition to Rome, 
signed by all the monks, asking, if possible, for the whole body of the 
greatest saint available. ‘They did not expect that the holy father would 
send the body of St. Peter or St. Paul, but the next best would be accept- 
ed with thanks. Father Victor would have been content even with the 
whole body of St. Agnes or St. Cecilia. 

The petition was duly transmitted to the general, and Father Victor 
then awaited developments. After some months the answer came that the 
holy desire of the venerable provincial could only be partly satisfied. The 
general of the order in a kind, sympathetic letter told him that the only 
thing he could do was to send him the body of an unknown saint recently 
ex'iumed. He had ordered the body to be enclosed in a casket and sealed 
with his personal and official seal, proving that the relic was genuine. In 
return for this kind office on the part of the general it was expected that 
Father Victor would send an alms of a few thousand dollars for the general 
fund of the order. 

Father Victor was greatly disappointed. However, when the body 
came by Adams Express checked, labeled and delivered in the usual 
business like way of Americans, he thought he might be able to do some- 
thing. The name of the saint was, of course, unknown; he was, there- 
fore, at liberty to give him any name he liked, and as the Latin word 
benedictus means blessed, he prided himself on his acuteness in finding an 
appropriate name. Therefore he called the unknown ‘‘ Sanctus Benedic- 
tus,’’ or Saint Benedict. ‘‘ Sancti omnes sunt benedicti, ergo hic est 
Sanctus Benedictus,’’ said he—‘‘ All saints are blessed, or Benedicts, 
therefore this one is Saint Benedict.’’ 

Father Victor had one of the side altars in the monastery church trans- 
formed into a shrine. A publishing house made a wax figure to represent 
the saint as he might have been at the time of his martyrdom, with a tre- 
mendous gash from a sword in his throat. This wax figure was exposed 
in a glass case under the altar, where the relics were also deposited, but in 
such a way that only the wax figure could be seen. A Latin inscription 
was placed at the foot of the shrine to the following effect: ‘‘ Reliquiz 
Sancti Benidicti Confessoris’’—‘‘ The Relics of Saint Benedict, Confessor.’’ 

Father Victor next excogitated a solemn divine office for the saint to be 
chanted and recited publicly in the church. Though there was nothing 
to prove that ‘he was martyr or a confessor, Father Victor authoritatively 
decided that he was a martyr, and selected for him a divine office in honor 
of martyrs. 
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The twenty-ninth of May was decided upon for the anniversary of the 
translation of the body, as it is grotesquely called in Church doggerel. 
Consequently great preparations were made for the first celebration. The 
church was specially adorned, the choir prepared festive hymns, and on 
the great day itself all the bells in the monastery were set ringing. The 
relics were exposed in the center of the sanctuary in a glass case on a 
marble table. They consisted of an entire human skeleton, with the spin- 
al column, ribs, arms and thighs. 

Announcements of the coming event had been made many Sundays be- 
fore. Father Victor also asked his best preachers to get up a competitive 
sermon, and the one that invented the best would have the glory of preach- 
ing it on the great occasion. But none of them would touch the subject. 
They bluntly told him that they were, for once, outdone. ‘There was ab- 
solutely no history of the saint to fall back upon, no data regarding his 
birth and death—nothing, absolutely nothing, was known of him. 

Father Victor was furious, and in his fury he said that he would preach 
himself. Now it so happened that he had a whezzy little voice that could 
not be heard twenty feet away. Inacontest between his voice and that 
of a mouse the mouse would probably have been triumphant. Father 
Victor, therefore, preached, and no one knows to this day what he said. 
But he evidently imagined that he had done something wonderful. 

He immediately ordered the procession to be formed; four priests walk- 
ing under a canopy carried the skeleton around the church three times; 
the whole community followed; the choir sang itself hoarse; the people 
prayed fervently to the unknown saint, and Father Victor almost collaps- 
ed in front of the high altar with tears of emotion at the greatness of the 
celebration. When it was all over he was exultant. He said: ‘‘ This 
is only the first year; you will see what it will be next year, and what tre- 
mendous crowds will be attracted to the relics of holy St. Benedict.’’ 

But he was doomed to bitter disappointment. A community of monks 
is, after all, not easy to manage. Father Victor had many priests in his 
community who were only too anxious to find motive for complaint 
against him. When the general would not listen they could write to the 
bishop, and he would stop such scandalous proceedings. Asa matter of 
fact the bishop by some means or other learned what had been done and an 
injunction wasissued to Father Victor never again to celebrate the /vans/a- 
tion of St. Benedictia public. In his own community and inside the clois- 
ter the provincial might do as he liked, but outside of that, and where the 
people were concerned, no bogus saints could be exhibited. Father victor 
was heartbroken, and soon departed for Italy. 

Father Victor was famous for many other things. After his adventure 
in the relic business, which I have described, and before his departure for 
Italy he was sent to Pittsburg where he dedicated himself to the work of 
making hats. I believe his father was a hatter, and Father Victor in his 
younger days may have learned a little of the business. He was not an 
expert hatter by any means, but between what he was and what he im- 
agined himself to be there was a wide difference. He was one of those 
little men who can never see a joke unless they get it up themselves. 
COPYRIGHTFD 1899. |TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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FATHER CHINIQUY’S NEW BOOK. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


A Roman Catholic paper in Montreal 
said at the time of Father Chiniquy’s 
death, one year ago, ‘‘ That the late 
Father Chiniquy had been the author of 
great good in his time, it would be 
untrue and unjust to deny; that he 


now I come to express my regrets, and 
to pay my respects to a good man.’’ 
Naturally the Roman Catholics who 
think there is no salvation out of that 
Church, expected that he would return 
to the faith of Rome, but on his death- 





Rev, Charles Chiniquy, D. D. 


crowded into the space of forty years 
more than any other man in this coun- 
try—or perhaps in any other one—is 
equally undeniable:’’ 

This testimony was in harmony with 
the sentiments of the thousands of Ro- 
man Catholics who assembled at his 
funeral. One man said: ‘‘Thirty years 
ago I threw stones at Father Chiniquy; 


bed he expressed his firm adherence to 
the religion of the Bible and placed his 
trust in Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 

The record of his labors as a Protest- 
ant minister has just been published in 
a large volume, ‘‘ Forty Years in the 
Church of Christ,’’ price $2.50. A copy 
will be sent free for four new subscrib- 
ers to THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 
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Work For the New Year. 





nq, ANY of our subscribers, a large 
majority, have taken the Maga- 
zine from the first number, and as they 
renew for this year it is a great pleasure 
to learn that they will continue to re- 
ceive it while life shall last. This is 
very encouraging, for with their aid we 
shall continue to publish it during the 
same period, that is, forever. We never 
loved this blessed work better than now, 
and with the divine guidance and help 
we shall press on with zeal and energy 
until the Lord comes. The incidental 
obstacles and difficulties will be sur 
mounted by the same rower of God that 
has kept us these many years, and by 
the cooperation of the friends who have 
sustained the work. 


We hope for a 
continuance of the blessings that have 
been bestowed upon us and for a larger 
measure of usefulness in this field of 
work. There is nothing in this life to 
be compared with the privilege and hap- 
piness of being used of God in the sal- 
vation of souls. To be a co-worker 
with Christ in giving glory to God and 
doing good to man is the greatest bless- 
Other 
things shall pass away, riches, honors, 
pleasures, but the Word ofthe Lord and 
Work for Christ shall endure forever. 
As the Magazine grows in years we 
believe its usefulness increases. 


ing that anyone could receive. 





3esides the recurd of Christian work 
and the general religious, historical and 
literary articles that our subscribers find 
in THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC every 
month, there is another service which 
it renders thatis of great importance, 
namely, the protection of Protestants 
from Romanism. A gentleman in Som- 
erset, England, in renewing his sub- 
scription for this year writes: ‘‘Your 
magazine has been the means of induc: 
ing a young lady hereto refrain from 
entering the Romish communion.’’ 


KIND WORDS. 


From Iowa comes the following letter: 

I see in the December ConNvVERTED 
CATHOLIC that there is a debt of $3,400 
on Christ's Mission. I hope that God 
will put it into the hearts of the people 
who are interested in the excellent work 
you are doing to wipe out that debt 
speedily. It should be done early 
in the year 1900. I am pleased with 
the work, the manner in which you 
have conducted it these many years, 
and the results achieved; and my prayer 
is that the day will soon come when the 
Roman Catholic Church as it now is 
will be no more. May the God of 
Heaven speed your work for the over- 
throw of error, evil and sin as embodied 
in Romanism. Mrs. P. C. EBERLY. 

We consider THE CONVERTED Ca- 
THOLIC the most successful agent we 
know of for saving the poor deluded 
Roman Catholics from error, supersti- 
tion and sin, and bringing them to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. We greatly admire your Chris- 
tian courage and the loving spirit you 
manifest towards your enemies. May 
you live long to carry on the grand and 
noble work into which the dear Master 
has called you. 

We take several religious periodicals, 
but we enjoy reading your excellent 
magazine the most of all. 

From your true friends, 
Mr. & Mrs. C. W. F. 





I esteem THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC 
highly. I would not miss a single copy 


for twice its cost. When I have read 


it I loan it to others to read,and it does 


me good to see how they enjoy it. 
It is like what the Word saith—as iron 
hardeneth iron, so doeth the counten- 
ance of a man his friend; so THE Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC strengtheneth every 
one who reads it. As PS. 




















